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or society, diversities of age, of growth, of 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., intellectual and bodily powers, a3 also of the 
No. 4 NORTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, circumstances and capacities of the individuals| 
composing it—and all those differences in the 
condition of the members, seem to require the 
‘connexion and union of the whole, in order 
—* that each one may partake of the help and) 
Communications must be addressed to the Publisher, benefit designed, | and of which they stad in 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made. need: So, there atise divers offices and rela-| 
AGENTS. tions, which being rightly occupied,—the weak 
George C. Baker, New York. and helpless receive the care and protection of 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. the stronger—the parents or elder members 
are looked up to by the children, for example, 
rr for instruction, for counsel or reproof. Mutual 
ADDRESS TO FRIENDS. ‘duties and relations are found to produce 
On the order of Society, in the Appointment of mutual benefits and ad vantages—with a recip- 
Elders, &c. “ |rocation of interests and attachments; in such 
a family or community, where love and harmo- 
Dear Frienps,—In the renewings of the ny prevail. 
gospel of peace, is the salutation of my love,| “In the progress of the gospel of Christ, it is 
towards you. Having participated in the!obvious that there are always diversities of 
general travail for the health, the welfare, and} states and conditions among the members of 
the unity and peace of the body—my concern the church. ‘lhere are babes, children, young 
| in this Address is more particularly in relation! men, strong men, and fathers, in religious 
to the order and discipline of our religious growth and experience. To adapt those helps 
Society, on the subjects of appointing Elders,' and benefits, to the relations and circumstances 
acknowledging gifts of ministry, and the insti-' that necessarily exist in Society—which the 
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tution and use of meetings of Ministers and! heavenly Father sees meet, for the good of his| 
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ing obedience to his light and law written in 
their hearts. 

This gift of ministry, or public commuuica- 
tion, is what is understood by the Apostle’s 
description—*he that prophesieth, speaketh 
unto men to edification and exhortation and 
comfort”—and the order and discipline of our 
Society seem to be founded on apostolic princi- 
ples, ““ye may all prophesy, one by one, that 
all may learn, and all may be comforted.” 
The edification, exhortation and comfort of the 
meeting, are here noted as the objects or effects 
of gospel preaching—and of these effects, every 
member has the privilege to judge. But it 
must be obvious, from the view we have taken 
of the varieties of states, of growth, of capaci- 
ties and qualifications of the hearers, that their 
judgement can on y be according to the mea- 
sure of their attainments» Hence it may be 
diverse. Some who think as children, and 
understand as children, may judge of the min- 
istry very different from those who have at- 
tained to the state of young men, strong men, 
and fathers in the Truth. 

This diversity of opinion, or judgment, of 
what constitutes sound, living, gospel ministry, 
may have an effect. on the harmony, health, 
and welfare of a meeting. To prevent harm 
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Elders. I am aware that some sincere, tender church or family, he has, as the Apostle says,|to individuals, and the prevalence of party 
minds, have been closely tried, under an ap- appointed or set some for apostles, some for|spirit among the members, an umpire, or point 
prehension, that the difficulties and confusion | prophets, some to be teachers—some for helps,|of settlement may be needful. Again, accord- 
in Society of latter years, have resulted from| governments, &c. every gone in the body, as it\ing to the proverb—whatis every one’s busi- 
this part of its order and discipline, as being! hath pleased him. Ang the plain reason as-|ness, may be properly aitended to by nobody. 
incorrect in principle, omextremely defective! signed by him is, that a8 we have many mem-| Hence, the wisdom and ehcé of the order 
in practice. Hence they:are disposed to re-| bers in one body, and all these members have|of Truth, as held up by Jethro to Moses, in the 
ject it altogether, and to think that the Society! not the same office, so also in the church of appointment of Elders in the Israelitish church. 
would be better without Elders, and meetings Christ. The qualification for these various Hence also the apostolic order of appointing 
of Ministers and Elders—and that the order! offices is one and the same Spirit, as described| Elders in every city or church—as explained 
and manner a§acknowledging, or recommend- by Paul. “Now there are diversities of gifts,;by Paul in bis instructions to Titus. And 
ing Ministers, are not useful to the Society,| bat the same Spirit ; and there are differences| hence, too, in the Society of Friends, the wis- 
nor to the individuals. In tender sympathy/|of administrations, but the same Lord; and|dom of Truth appears to have directed that 
with those who take such views of the present) there are diversities of operations, but it is the| Elders should be “prudent, solid Friends,” 
state of things, I would affectionately call| same God, which worketh all in all.” ‘men of ‘Truth, fearing God and hating covet- 
their unprejudiced attention to the following | From the views taken of a religious family, | ousness. 
remarks and considerations. ‘society, or meeting—it must be obvious, that} If an eminent apostle could say of himself 
I take it for granted, that in every well! jin the various states and relations, which exist|and his brethren, **we also are men of like 
regulated family, society, or government, order|among the members, some that are advanced| passions with you,” then surely it may be ad- 
and laws and discipline, are found necessary,| in religious experience and stability, will feel) mitted that Ministers now, and especially those 
to preserve harmony, to produce mutual bene-! tender sympathy and care toward those whol young in the ministry or in religious experience, 
fits, and to maintain regularity and peace.|are young, inexperienced, or unstable. On|are men and women of like passions with 
The powers and privileges, under which these'the other hand, the children and those who|others. Now, where there is diversity of 
laws and regulations are administered, we} are young in experience, will look up to those|opinion, respecting the ministry, what would 
know, may be abused and misapplied, by in-| who are further advanced, as counsellors, ex-|be the probable effect, if the applauses of chil- 
terested and selfish men, entrusted therewith.| amples, or care-takers. The weak, the help-|dren, and the approbation of those but little 
And hence, being thus perverted, these very|less, and afflieted, will claim the tender sym-|advanced, or settled in solid experience o 
powers and privileges, become the occasions,| pathy, the hand of help and encouragement|sound judgment,—should be dealt out to some 
but not the cause, of discord, oppression, and| from the strong, the elders, and the fathers.;young ministers or others, who might come 
disorder, in families, societies, and nations. Some will have talents, experience and quali-|forth with a flow of flowery expressions, or 
It is not denied, that some abuse and misap-|fication for usefulness in the Society, which|with communications that wanted life and 
plication of the privileges, and powers, and|others have not yet attained to. The duties of|savour and weight, and so were without edifi- 
discipline of our religious society, have exist-|these will vary in their kind and degree, yet| cation and comfort? Would not the “ passion” 
ed, and this abuse has been productive of many |all harmoniously tending to the health andjof vanity be likely to be fed with these marks 
of the difficulties into which the Society has| welfare of the whole. % jof approbation? Would not such a minister 
been plunged. But we should always careful-| Thus, some are called, and qualified to) become forward, active, and assuming a conse- 
ly distinguish between the use, rightly exer-| minister, in the assemblies of the people, of quence, importance and manner, that might be 
cised, of a good thing, and the abuse thereof,| what they have known, and seen, and tasted,| burdensome to the living, and hurtful to the 
lest we confound things that are different, and|and handled of the good word of life, and the|individual? The vanity of seif-importance is 
thus perplex our own minds, and become dark-| powers of the world to come—and to invite and| soon offended with any thing that opposes a 
ened in our understandings. lencourage others, to come taste and feel for|check to its growth. Hence, even if experi- 
As in the outward, there are in every family | themselves, of the goodness of God, by yield-jenced fathers or mothers should admonish in 
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the soundness of ministers, and the doctrines 
held forth by them to the people; and also to 
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‘tenderness and love, such an active, forward’ 
minister, might reject all their counsel and 


caution, being bolstered up, as Rehoboam was,|judge whether they minister under a right) 


by, the pleasing opinions of the young and 
inexperienced. Alas! how many have been 
led away, like wandering stars, for want of 


skilful fathers and elders, in the time of their| 


qualification, so thattheir communications are 
not burdensome,—but edifying, baptizing, and 
comforting to the meeting. And where any 


deficiency appears, to take prudent, timely, and | 


LLIGENCER. 


deceased members, so as to avoid a customary 
or formal practice in this respect. 

14th. Elders may also receive and consider 
of applications for admission into membership 
—and when easy so todo, may lay them before 
the preparative meeting. 

{To be continued.) 
snnndaliniiatiies 


first coming forth in public testimony, or when 
they have suffered self to become exalted. 


tender care toward an improvement. 


| 8rd. Tosee thattheir own lives and con- 
versations, and also the standing of ministers, 
\are clean and blameless amongst men,—and 
‘also they that live in unity, and harmoniously 
labor in the cause of Truth. 

4th. To watch over one another for good, 


3at it may be said that all, elder as well as 
younger members, have equal privilege of 
judging of the ministry, and of speaking to 
ministers as they feel. Admitting this thus 
far, we may advert to what has occurred, and | 
may happen again. Arising from the diversi-| and to be helpers of those exercised in the 
ties of the states, dispositions, tastes and incli-| ministry, to keep them in the right line of re- 
nations, talents and experience of the members |igious duty - 
of a meeting, there may be a part that would “s5:, [> discourage and discountenance 


approve and commend,—and another part that! pward spirits that run into words without 


, i > j : ohie 

would disapprove of those public communica-|yir, and power. Consequently, to feel after. 
tions. ‘l'o the ears and taste of one part, they|,,,, : 
might be considered as pleasing and accepla-\ing the communication of words, in public 
ble—and to the other, insipid, painful, and 


burdensome. Could it be said according tol ientien, ee ee ee 
Paul’s direction, that “all were edified, and all 6th. To guard and advise ministers against 
comforted !?”——-Where such diversity of senti-| ,fctation, either in tones of voice, bodily ges- 
ment obtains, wisdom and ptudence, harmony tutes, Of any manner of delivery, or othér 
and peace, call for an umpire, or point of de- things that might operate to hurt their service, 
cision. Where is it to be found? or prejudice their hearers. 
Can we doubt that the wisdom of Truth| < : ‘ 

influenced the Yearly Meeting, when it direct-| 7th. To dwell in that state of feeling and 


ed that “each meeting should choose two or|‘ravail, be qa ve; Bac Peta letraggend ahd 


: lcourag le, careful travelle inis 
more Friends of each: eex,” for: the ofice or|°ee""e® the humble, c reful tra elle rt, Minister 
ber, by “speaking a word in season to 


station of Elders, “taking care that the Friends|y nage + . 3d belt a Wal 
chosen for that service, be prudent, solid) ed Mugs AFe weary, © Cepressed or ciscour 
‘aged. 


Friends, and that they do carefully discharge |°= ee hel 
the trust confided ikon i seoutiiiie it was| , Sth» To watch over the flock of Christ, in 
added, “in such matters and in such manner, | 
as the meeting from time to time shall ap-| 
point.” But the matters contained in the 
duties and services of Elders, being since 
specified in the Rulgs of Discipline, as the con-| 

the flock. 


i directi t ’ | : , . 
clusions and directions of the body, renders 8th. To judge of the proper time for intro- 


that clause less necessary, though the duty of! : ‘ hly . bi 
the meetings, appointing them to see that they |SUCIMS Int monthly meetings, the subject of 


wey Sattfal. ds hot Aiminished. jacknowledging the gift of gospel ministry, that 
Now, if there should be an improper, impru-| 2 been committed to individuals, who have 
dent, or. superficial judgment exercised, tend. | requently appeared in public testimony. 
ing to make division or parties, who so likely | 10th. To be as nursing fathers and moth- 
to decide correctly, as “prudent, solid Friends?” |ets to those who are young in the ministry ; 
To them, therefore, the meeting refers the/—and with all care and diligence, to advise 
decision of the case, and rests it on their judg-|and admonish them, and if they see occasion, | 
ment. ‘Thus, submission restores or preserves | Teprove them ina tender and Christian spirit.| 
harmony among the members,—the minister| Also to exhort them frequently to read the| 
may be preserved, ifan ear is open to hear the | Scriptures, and earnestly to seek the mind of| 
counsels of prudence, of age, and experience, |the Spirit of Truth, to open the mysteries) 
Can Eldersthen be thought useless, when they |thereof;—in order that they may witness a} 
fulfil thetrust confided to them? If they are neg-| gradual growth in their gifts,—and that they| 
ligent, unfaithful, or otherwise disqualified, the |!98y be preserved from extending their com-| 
meeting has the right to displace them and ap- | Munications further, than the life and power of 
point others. In order to show further, the | Trath bears them up therein. 
necessity of meetings conforming to the order} 11th. ‘To exercise care to preserve the) 
of Society, by selecting an adequate number |Solemnity of our religious meetings ;—to guard 
of Elders, it may be proper to take a view of @Zainst every thing that would end to disorder | 
the duties expected of them. or confusion taerein ;—and to admonish such | 


approving themselves by their pious examples, 
in conversation and conduct, to be such as 
‘faithfully and diligently walk up to, or consist- 
jent with the blessed Truth, being ensamples to 


1 judge of the Divine life and power attend-| 


their respective places or meetings ;—always| 


| VISIT TO GOSHEN. 
Concluded. 

| Off the next day on the canal towards the 
South-east—all that marked the abode of man 
| was the occasional site of the encampment of the 
shepherd Arabs, who find ascanty pasturage 
here in the winter. All was desert; and soon 
the country on either hand bore the appearance 
|of having once beena salt marsh, the rank grass 
being often seen, and occasionally a dry salt- 
‘crusted spot, seeming to indicate that salt water 
‘had once been there. Along the canal were ccn- 
stantly met the marks ofthe French engineers, 
‘their measuring stakes and slight excavations 
|made as if totry the ground. Thus we went 
‘for three or four hours. But we were now 
where the drifting sand of the desert had most 
encroached, and where often for many rods not 
a vestige of the canal banks could be seen, and 
lit was only by a careful marking of our course 
|back and a rigid and constant pressing of the 
/men towards it that these slight vestiges could 
be followed. To crown all, I was quite unwell 
that day. and after an hour of this straining of 
mind and eye, and of frequent dismounting to 
convince myself and the Arabs that we were 
right, tired nature gave out; and the sheikh 
‘having the helm left to him, steered straight for 
the mountain which, now we had passed the ca- 
nal mounds, was in full view, and thus the canal 
was left passing offto the East of us, our course 
being nearly South. An hour thus, and we 
‘found ourselves descending upon a bed of crys- 
\tals of quartz and rock salt embedded in a crust 
lof sand. A short distance farther and this be- 
icame soft, and the camels’ feet began to sink : 
‘and presently a line of water was seen, running 
‘like a narrow riband far off West and South- 
west on the one hand and East and South- 
‘east on the other. Beyond th#narrow line of 
| water, and about four feet above it, extended an 
immense platform of a salt crust which all 
‘along the edge was broken and fallen, the cakes 
from 18 to 24 inches in thickness, presenting 
precisely the appearance of thick ice when the 
water has sunk away from under it. We sought 
fora hard place’ which would give us a passage, 
and at length finding one we passed onto the 
raised platform, whose crust crisped and sound- 
ed dolefully hollow as it was pressed by the 
camels’ heavy tread. But it was beautiful— 
that sea of crystal glistening in the sun—al- 
though the yawning cracks showed ¢ark, fear- 
ful hollows below, and the crust often seemed 
about to break under our feet, so beautiful was 
it, the transparent crystal floor and the frequent 





i 
sheets of snow white salt, that despite the in- 


In examining the Discipline, we find the | 


following duties, cares, and services assigned |engaged in public ministry, or vocal supplica-| 


to Elders. 

Ist. To sit with the ministers, and together 
with them to compose a preparative meeting 
of ministers and elders, to be held at such times 
as the monthly meeting may direct. In these 
meetings, inquiry is to be made, and care 
taken, in relation to the diligent attendance of 
meetings for worship and discipline, —that 
ministers and elders seta good example in 
this respect, both as to attending themselves, 
and bringing their families with them. 


\as may manifest dislike or opposition to those 


jtion. 

12th. To admonish ministers, in love and 
tenderness, when in the course of their com- 
munications, they may misapply, or draw un- 
sound inferences, or wrong conclusions from 
the text.—or who may misbehave themselves 
in point of conduct or conversation, And if 
such prove refractory, or refuse to acknow- 
ledge their faults, to deal further with them in 


the wisdom of Truth, as the case may require. 


| 18th. To feel after, and consider the pro- 
2nd. Another duty of elders is to judge of priety of holding meetings, at the interment of phate of lime, being called Maleh. And Maleh 


congtuity I thought of John’s sea of glass pic- 
tured in the Revelation. I had no doubt we 
‘were on the bed of the ancient * Bitter Lakes,” 
though I had no idea they would prove so bit- 
ter to me as they finally were. The Arabs call 
the Wady from the point where the canal bends 
Southerly, the part that has always been. bar- 
ren, Wady el Ambug; and this place we were 
traversing they call (and these names I found 
universal in many subsequent inquiries,) Ma- 
leh, a general name for salt water, the sea, or 
any bitter water; all the waters in the region 
of the Red Sea impregnated with bitter sul- 
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it proved. Four hours straight South brought manted on the Southern side of the lake and at! ideas. It is said that the oceasional natural union 
us straight to the Southern edge—making the the Eastern point of the mountain, having spent Of boughs of distinet trees, demonstrated the 
tter Lake eight or ten miles in breadth in this the day in the circuit. And the manner of that practicability of grafting, and that the observa- 
avecliog: But arrived, and the mountain only night’s encampment was worthy of note. As tion of the circumstance of a vine shooting more 
three or four hours off, we found the line of|the time for stopping approached I saw at the| vigorously after a goat had browsed on it sug- 
water before us; and we expected, what proved left, a few rods distant, a Tell, and dismounting gested the valuable art of pruning trees. One 
true, that we were surrounded by it. went to it and found ancient granite remains, of the Emperors of China having noticed that 
We paused to consult ; for probably no man| The sheikh called to me and proposed encam- a peculiar stalk in his garden produced better 
living, and perhapsno man that ever lived, was ping, to which readily assented. [ was curious rice than the rest, cultivated it for several years 
in that spot before; of course the way out no to know to what age the singularly posted ruin and then having fully satisfied himself and his 
one knew. [ thought that the sheikh had better, belonged and what could be its design. Un- subjects of its superiority, he distributed its 
have followed my course and kept the canal covering one ortwo ofthe sand-covered rocks | grains among them for their general benefit. 
which from my recollection of Herodotus’ de-| read the name of Remeses the Great. But|/A farmer having remarked that some goose- 
scription and from that day’s observation, I/though bearing his name it had evidently no berry bushes, growing under an elder tree, 
doubt not passes close by the Eastern borderof connection withthe canal, for as | learned more| were exempt from caterpillars, was induced to 
thisSalt Lake; but this was no place for re- definitely next day, this site is 12 or 15 miles)try the efficacy of a decoction of elder leaves 
proaches. We concluded to gotothe right and from Suez and four or five miles West of the!in destroying the grubs that infested his turnip 
look for a crossing place. And hours West and canal. I observed, however, that it was plainly crops, and he and other farmers who repeated 
then North-west we tracked the overhanging|not acity but merely a fortress ; the mounds the experiment found it successful. 
edge, looking for a passage over the water ‘and showing the foundation of a small strong fori—| It is notonly necessary thatthe agriculturist 
wide quicksands below ; and more than once || walls within walls, and back of this apparently should be well acquainted with the nature of 
had to dismount when the men feared the crust |a small town, covering not more than one-fourth the different vegetables which he cultivates for 
would break under the camels, and lead the|of a mile square, and that this fortress was evi-/ economical purposes, but that he should right- 
way. At length, finding no crossing, a promi-|dently intended to guardthe pass between that ly understand the causes of the several ravages 
sing place was selected and set the men to|lake and Mount Gebel Genafe. and diseases to which they are subject, so that 
build a bridge of the fragmentgofthe thick crust,; Going to the camp I was peculiarly struck he may be able to devise proper remedies and 
but when I lay down “exhausted on the hard/with tke loneliness of this desert. I kicked an preventions. In nine cases out of ten, the fail- 
crusta few moments, the stupid fellows brought|old date-basket, and under it was a beautiful ure of the crops and the pecuniary losses expe- 
a young camel first, because it was lightly la-|white domestic rabbit; and I learned that he rienced thereby, arise from the attack of some 
den ; the poor beast, timid and restive at being | was probably left there by some people from! particular species of destructive insect, which, 
thus alone, stepped from the bridge into the the Shurgeeyeh (Delta) district, who were car-| from unknown causes, has appeared in unu- 
quicksand, and down went her foot, over she rying him to market to Suez; and when I ex- sually great numbers. Before any effectual 
rolled, and the salt water rose around her sides|pected the timid animal would bound off he steps can be taken against it, it is absolntely 
and the men were above their knees about her seemed to hover about the camp and to feel his necessary to ascertain correctly what species 
cutting the ropes and dragging away the lad-|loneliness, and we finally took him with us and of insect is causing the mischief, and to study 
ing, and standing over them, in spite of the |jafe the poor fellovy. That eve, too, | saw the the creature’s habits in all its transformations; 
plight we were all in, we had a heart to find chickens running about the tent, and remon- for what will prove more or less effectual in one 
that fortune had again favored us, for the char-|strated with [brahim for being so careless as to stage of its existence, will be totally useless, or 
coal bag had gone : down; and my valises were|let them out: but he laughed and said he let perhaps, increase the evil in another. Notwith- 
alldry ontop. The poor dromedary out, and |them out on purpose, and there was no danger standing the immense annual losses which must 
shivering in the wind, wet with the salt water, |of their going off; and the remark struck me so be caused by the millions of destructive insects 
the Arabs tould not be péfsuaded to try an that l looked around long and thoughtfully on/thatinfest all kinds of crops, the science of enty- 
older and more steady camel; and so, after/the silent desert waste with feelings such as [| mology is comparatively neglected by agricul- 
looking a little farther, the sun being now but)have from a ship’s side, even the camels turned turists, who are, therefore, frequently unable to 
half an hour high,the prospect was that we must out to graze will not leave the camp. From givea definite description of any noxious insect 
encamp there on the crust without a place to'that eve the poor caged fowls, rocked all the|to a naturalist, when they inquire his opinion 
pitch the tent, without firewood for men or a'day on the camel's back, had every evea few,and advice. 
shrub for the camelsto crop. The men were hours of liberty. About five or six hours next} Those husbandmen who have possessed 
forcrossing to the East side, where they saw|morn brought us to Suez, and the excursion to|some knowledge of natural history, have not 
some bushes, and though, having accusately Goshen was ended. merely been better able to cultivate their plants 
observed, I told them the water was between ——. and protect them from the attack of hurtful 
them oud the bushes, they persisted ; and as| creatures, but they have ascertaine: d thereby 
they had their way in getting into this difficulty what creatures are harmless and useful, and 
[ thought it best they should have it in getting therefore to be spared and encouraged. With- 
out. So on we went, and arrived an hour after Numerous facts on record unite to convince out this power of discrimination, they may be 
the sun had gone down ;—we found ours selves me that agriculturists would find it very advan-|unwittingly led into the error of destroying 
within a few rods of the bushes, but the chasm tageous to habituate themselves to making mi-|creatures which were absolutely beneficial to 
between. No course was left but to seek the nute examinations of little objects and incidents! them. 
place at the North where we came on; this we in nature which occur at everystep, but are too) Natural history in its most extended sense, 
did in the dark, and at length fortunately find- joften disregarded. It is desirable that agricul-| being inseparably connected with all the arts 
ing it, we recrossed and encamped by the first|turists should not only read books on natural of life, ought to form a part of the education of 
bushes we could reach. The men’s stock of history, but that they should closely observe those who wish to promote them, and benefit 
water was gone and mine was well drawn up-| iwith their own eyes everything in the fiek ls, by them. In every school, whether intended 
on; and the remainder was to last me for drink-| ‘orchards and gardens, that they may glean some’ for males or females, for the rich or for the poor, 
ing and cooking for six days beyond Suez. [\useful hints from Nature’ s own volume. ‘natural history should find a foremost place as 
could not but give them the ‘cup ofcold water’ | In the cultivation of plants, it has been found an elegant and useful accomplishment. 
to drink, and a bowlful to make their bread; best to proceed on such scientific principles as The culture of plants will become a compa- 
and I know not but I should even have given,a correct knowledge of their structure and ratively easy process when we are better ac- 
them some to wash their limbs, trickling with functions will suggest. The system of the rota- quainted with their peculiar functions, and with 
the salt water crust; but they did not ask it, tion of crops by which the produce of our the chemical elements which they require for 
and I was too selfish to offer it. There was no|land has been quadrupled, and the acclimation their growth and maturation. We must not 
singing before sleeping that night, but we all of plants by hybridiration or engrafting, by be content with knowing what are their respec- 
sank silently into our corners, ard balmy sleep which means the fruits and flowers of more tive natural locations, climates and seasons, but 
banished care and toil, and made us all new southern regions are reconciled to our climate, must learn what chemical gases each species 
men by the dawn of the next bright day. are only two outof many examples which might! imbibes from the atmosphere, through its leaves, 
With lighter hearts than one would have be adduced of the benefits conferred by botany and what substances from the soil through its 
thought, we skirted round the Western border| upon agriculture While science dictates such roots. “Ifa plant be distinguished by its con- 
of the lake, as [ suppose it should be called, and valuable i improvements as those, the mere ob- taining a notable portion of soda, silicia, &c., 
coming round between it and the mountain, , en-|servation of trifling facts often suggests useful the soil in which it is to be grown must contain 
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the elements, otherwise the attempt will be! whole sheet of writing paper, one balfof which 
abortive,” for a plant can no more create soda|would be blank, on which letters might be 
or silicia within itself, than it can form water! written,” &c. 

for its support, independent of the soil or at-| Such was the infancy of newspaper enter- 
mosphere, From a knowledge of the princi-| prise in this country. Could John Campbell 
ples, therefore, a rational theory of agriculture | look into the office of the American Messenger, 


may be formed; and what has hitherto been|and see its edition of 125,000 copies rolling off| 


little better than an expensive and often distress-| from the press, or step into the office of one of 
ing system of trial and error, becomes a science |the * dailies,” with a four cylinder press issu- 
guided by fixed laws. Agriculture will always) ing its 8,000 or 10,000 sheets an hour, what 
have tocontend with the fluctuations of seasons would te his emotions?’ How would our mer- 


and climates ; but it is for human ingenuity to cantile community, who can hardly wait for| 


modify their influence, and this only can be|the lightning, that they may get the news, like 
effected by rational and scientific procedure. |the promise of instalments of European intelli- 
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Ito the welfare of the Society, thut a few 
\Friends of advanced religious experience, and 
jof meek and humble spirits should be set 
\apart for the duties embraced in the office of 
Elders, especially as their appointment need 
‘not interfere with the exercises of other 
rightly concerned Friends not in that station. 

It has been objected by some that the insti- 
tution of aselect meeting tends to create dis- 
\tinections amongst brethren and to encourage 
a spirit of domination on the part of Ministers 


As yet, the science of Agriculture is in its in-|gence thirteen months old? Should we not be|and Elders, which gives them undue influence 


fancy, but the time is not far distant when it) 
will rank with other maturer branches of know-| 
ledge—when every soil will be systematically | 
treated for the species of crop to be raised up-| 
on it—in short, when the farmer will sow and| 
reap with as much security as the distiller pro- 
duces his spirit. The value of the science of 
chemistry to the agriculturist, may be judged| 
from the fact that when the great chemist La-| 
voisier, took a quantity of land into his own cul-| 
tivation, he very soon succeeded in doubling its | 
produce.—Jour. of Ag. 


—<>———- 
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HISTORICAL NOTICES OF THE PRINTING ART. | 
The first paper mill in America was erected | 
in Boston, in 1730, the legislature of Massa-| 
chusetts granting aid. The first type foundry| 
was established at Germantown, Pennsylvania, | 
several years before the revolution, from which | 
the Bible and other works were printed in the 
German language. As late as 1810 there was| 
but three type-foundries in the United States.) 
The first printing press in the colonies, and tor 
twenty years the only one in North America) 
between the Gulf Of Mexico and the frozen) 
ocean, was established at Cambridge, in 1638. 
It was nearly a century later, (1727,) before} 
the Virginia colonists permitted a press to be 
set up. Rev. Jesse Glover procured the press 
used at Cambridge, by contributions of friends 
of learning and religion in Amsterdam and in 
England, but died on his passage to the new| 
world. Stephen Day was the first printer, and 
as sath receiveda grant of 300 acres of Jand, 
The third book published was “The Psalms! 
in Metre.” In 1661, the New Testament and| 
Baxter's Call, translated by Elliot into the In-| 
dian language, were printed at a cost of some| 
£1,200. The title reads thus: “Wusku Wut-) 
testamentum Nul-Lordumun Jesus Christ Nup-| 
poquohwussuaenenmun.” The whole Bible 
was printed in 1663. The nation speaking 
this language is now extinct. 

The first newspaper printed in the North 
American colonies was called “The Boston 
News-Letter,” and was issued in 1704, by John 
Campbell, a Scotchman, who was post master 
and a bookseller at Boston. Sometimes it had 
one advertisement, and often none. After 
fourteen years, when 300 copies were sold, the 
pemvees announced thathis weekly half sheet 

eing insufficient to keep up with the foreign 
news, he should issue ap extra sheet each fort-| 
night; which expedient he announces, after a| 
year has enabledthe “News-Letter” toretrieve 
eight months < the thirteen that it was behind | 
in the news from Ezrope, so that those who 
would hold on till the next: January, (five 
months,) might expect to have all the arrear- 
ages of intelligence from the old world ‘needful 





| 
| 





for to be known in these parts.”’ After sisteen| or 
years, the publisher gives notice that copies of ligious growth. 


9 


the ‘News-letter ’’ would be “ printed on a 


John Comly, in the year 1832 





grateful to God for a free press? And should) jn conducting the affairs of Society, and the 
we not be untiring in our efforts to spread ifs 


blessings and the blessings of a free Gospel 
throughout the world ?—Am. Mess. 


\sitting of those Friends in raised seats has 
|been supposed to foster this distinction. It 
—___. |cannot be denied that Friends in these sta- 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER |tions have sometimes been elevated above 
—________________. |that state of christian humility which should 

ONTH 14, 1848. |characterize all their proceedings, and that 
_ |they have used the influence which this 

Serect Meetines, &c.—We publish at’ position has given them to an improper extent. 
the request of several Friends, an address,|'This fact was sorrowfully manifested in the 
which was issued by our esteemed friend separation of 1827. But this abuse of a wise 
,and which Weland excellent order, is no objection to its 
understand had the sanction of the Repre-| proper exercise, especially when the discipline 
sentative Committee, on the subject of meet-jpas pointed out a means of correcting it, by 
ings for Ministers and Elders. vesting the right to judge of the qualifications 
From the origin of the Society of Friends, | of the Ministry, and of appointing Elders, in 
to the present time, there has been at different | the monthly meetings, where every Friend 
periods a spirit of opposition in some minds has the privelege of expressing his views in 








PHILADELPHIA, TENTH M 


ito this portion of its excellent order; and|a free and open manner. So carefully has 


where this spirit has assumed an organized this right been guarded, that as the discipline 


form, or has prevailed to any extent, it has\now stands the appointment must be made 
produced sorrowful fruits. lonce in four years, so as to give the meeting 
It is well, therefore, to review the grounds! ay opportunity of change if it should be deemed 
upon which this order rests ; and we think | advisable. 

the reader will find them clearly set forth in| With these restrictions we can see no ground 
the address referred to, together with a satis-| for the objections stated, while long experi- 
factory reply to the objections of such sincere | ence has proved the great value of this office 
minds as have been induced to doubt the!when exercised in the spirit of love and for- 
utility of this portion of our discipline. 

In reference to the duties of Elders, it will 
be remarked that private labour with those! 
whose communications may be lifeless, bar! Ouro Yearty Mesrinc.—Weare in debted to 
densome, or even positively objectionable, is\a correspondent in Ohio, for the following ac- 
strongly recommended before a resort to pub-|count of the late Yearly Meeting of Friends 
lic admonition, and it cannot be doubted that|held at Salem, which we publish prior to re- 
when this is faithfully applied by prudent,|ceiving a more full account in the “Extracts.” 
humble minded Elders, or by other concerned To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Friends, that it will often be found effectual,| Dear Friends :—I did not intend thus long 
both in restraining forward spirits, and in im-|to have delayed, giving you a synopsis of the 
proving the gifts of those who may be divine-| exercises of our Yearly Meeting, which closed 
ly called to preach the gospel. The history of its sessions on the first of the present month. 
our Society would furnish many examples off We were favoured with the company of 
the efficacy of this kind of labour, and it is|several Friends from other Yearly Meetings, 
perhaps not going too far, to assert that many|whose labours of love were in a high degree 


bearance. 


Se 


of the most valuable ministers who have ap-|edifying. 


peared in the Society, would have lost their) Oh! it is a precious privilege that we en- 
usefulness, had it not have been for the pri-|joy in thus being enabled to mingle with our 
vate care of the fathers and mothers of the| brethren and sisters, in these religious assem- 
, especially in the infancy of their re-|blies, Though scattered over a vast expanse 
jor country, and though strangers. in person, 


It would seem therefore highly important|this mingling together in spirit, breaking to- 
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gether the bread of life, how refreshing to the and a large committee was again appointed to! Henry W. Bellows, who has recently visited 
toil-worn veteran in the glorious conflict of labour as way may open, for the furtherance Europe, thus describes some of the sights of the 


truth with error, lof this interesting cause among Friends,'ancient City of Rome: 
Epistles were read from the several Yearly) There is but little doubt that negligence or in- June 29, 1848. 


. . oh> 7 r | ‘ . . . . . - e 
Meetings with which we correspond. The attention in this most important particular, is) We have now been in Rome nearly a fort- 
meeting was introduced into near sympathy|one of the most fruitful sources of weakness ; "ight, and have diligently employed the time 


with many in the trials and conflicts that they|the most direct avenues through which in sight seeing. There is no city in the world 


where one is so much at home at first sight, or 


seemed called u islali : ae i 
pon to pass through. It is\alienation of feeling has found access to our|which retains its strangeness for so long a time. 


indeed a cause for much mourning, that there\once united and harmonious body. |For while our schoolboy reading has made us 


exists a spirit of proscription in some places.. We were favoured to pass through the con-|familiar with every principal edifice, or classi- 
if all properly appreciated the real nature and| sideration of the many subjects that came be-|m! opot in Rome, and every portfolio has 
dutta df en delidteadcnmsbiidin thea’ ; “ ; \shown us views of its ruins, piazzas, fountains, 

g g organization, it 1s clear /fore us, in a spirit of much condescension; apd |obelisks, and temples, yet this is but the mere 


to my mind, that nothing need mar the har-|having been permitted to enjoy a good degree|surface of a city whose treasures are buried 
mony and genuine fellow-feeling of the body. |of the overshadowing presence of our Heavenly three layers deep, and which to be seen, or ap- 


The state of society, as reported. was such a nell ' preciated, demand the patient and learned eyes 

00 ‘tetead } state « ; porent, wal thankfulness for the blessings | ofthe antiquarian, and “ the vision, and faculty 
as to introduce the meeting into much exer-| vouchsafed, we adjourned to meet at the usual|divine’”’ of the poet. We find ourselves all 
P 


cise, and many searching testimonies were|time next year, at Salem, Ohio. the while looking upon the original of a fami- 
borne, encouraging to ‘more faithfulness in In the love of the truth, your friend, liar a a See ane re Coe b 
the attendance of religious meetings, which 3: Mendes) > Foes cto ee an oes 


stalin be onsite \us, which we cannot see. There is no place in 
Sn eee eee of our} Salem, 9th mo. 29th, 2848. ithe world where one’s complacency is so often 
members. Oh! if Friends generally realized oo iraised by the recollection of his previous know- 
the happifying effects; enlarging and quali-| A Special Meeting of the Committee of|!edge, or his mortification more frequently felt 


fying character of that spiritual influence,|Management of the Library Association of|ia the experionce of bis iguorance or supers 


- , : ; ; ; ial int rith the history of the world. 
under which the mind should be disciplined| Friends, will be held in the Library room, on|°pyetptuw af net peroneal capable 


at all times, rad especially when we retire Fourth-day evening, next, the 18th inst., at\of an intelligent interest in Rome, must be an 
for the purpose of worshipping God, it really|74 o’clock. Attendance is particularly re-| intense desire to settle down upon the spot, for 
seems as though nothing of minor importance quested. Jacos M. Exuis, Clerk. |* few years, and aided by all possible appli- 


aia : ; ances to make a serious and profound study of 
ould ever interpose a successful barrier to) its rise and fall, its antiquities and its arts. A 


our assembling ourselves for this most im-|Z¢ter from William Hunt to William Brooks, |few weeks at Rome must send most persons 
portant of purposes. e Erie o er vo that se ioe only 
. od UMBERLAND, 8th mo. 2d, 1771. served to make them acquainted with their ig- 
The subject of os duties in reference to! Dear Friend,—I feel my mind often drawn |norance. We have been consoled in the 
government, exercised many minds. The!toward thee in the pure mystery of gospel/straitness of our own time, by the recollection 
present was regarded as a crisis that should| union, wherein I very nearly salute thee, with|that Lord Byroa, whose genius really lent a 
cause Friends to pause and éarefully examine thy dear wife; and if I should repeat some for- new lustre to many of the most shining monu- 
the ground ‘upon which they stand. Th mer advices, it will only manifest the continua-| ments of the eternal city—to the Colosseum, 
: 2s a €re ition of deep regard ; feeling a concern and fer-|the Pantheon, the, Dying Gladiator and to St. 
are rmportant issues now presented in the as-|vent desire for thy growth and increase in|Peters—spent only six days in Rome. Perhaps 
pect of the political affairs of our country— righteousness. Wherefore, then, seck for|he acted upon the impulse by which we found 
issues that involve the important testimonies strength that may gird on the whole armor of ourselves moved, on the close of our first day 
eqalnct slathiattd weri: Gat iet 1 light, and be a pattern of humility, meekness|in Rome, after we had seen St. Peters at sunset, 
g ‘ y : * How important/and wisdom, to the believers; for hereunto|and the Colosseum by moon light—to fly the 
that Friends look well to it, that in their par-|God hath called thee, beyond a doubt or scru-|city before familiarity had done any thing to. 
ticipation in the political affairs of the nation, ple ; that thou in due time should be prepared|disturb or impair the glorious impressions our 

they do not bring discredit upon our holy to hold forth the mystery of his eternal word in| minds had received. son it 
sofession. by mekin ‘A ¢ |the covenant of pure life. I often long to see} The approach to Rome, in every direction, 
P one y § sacrifice of some essen-'thee, but more for thy preservation in an infant|is such as could be desired—lying in the midst 
tial principles. Indeed, it is worthy of seri-|state, that nothing may miss thy tender plant. |of the wide, solitary campagna, a flowery desert; 
ous inquiry, whether truth permits active par.) Thy steppings along being sanctified by watch-|green, gay and beautiful in its parts; grey, 
ticipation at all. Ing and prayer, thy feet may stand firm, abid-| melancholy and solemn in its general effect. 
Tininnainiae aie 3 jing every shock and storm that may arise from|Its domes are visible from many miles distance, 
; ittee appointed last year on the what Se soever; that if God, in the riches|and the campagna seems a vast platform on 
subject of ‘slavery, found no way to act effi- of his love, see meet to continue the thread of| which the mistress of the world sits now a life- 
ciently for the advancement of our testimony | ime so as to see each other again in this vale |less but majestic statue to receive the homage of 
on this very important subject. Why is ip of probation, it may be in the fullness of that| mankind. The campagna differs from our con- 
that any difference should exi unity that stands in the power of an endless|ceptions of it. Its surface is much more broken, 
y ce should exist among those Jife, Study to be quiet, and mind thy properjevidently showing a volcanic neighborhood. 
who have so long professed to bear a testimo-| business, seek peace and maintain the erother-| The road across it, entering Rome from Flo- 
ny against slavery 1 The committee was die-| hood—d well in that which overcomes allthings,|rence, is really hilly, and yet may truly be 
continued for the present, believing t would a4 thou shalt approve thyself as a good soldier|described as a plain, the surface of which 
Sa but tee oeniii |well instructed. These things I communicate|has been violently agitated—in short, the sea 
or the cause of truth that the burden to thee in the bonds of the gospel, wherein Ijin commotion turned into solid ground. St. 
rest for atime upon the shoulders of those | travail deep for thy persevering in a right march|Peters and the Castle of St. Angelo are the first 
who were willing to interpose a barrier, to any | after the Lamb. We are, through divine help,| objects that meet the view, athough the nume- 
" ; | well—the shepherd of Israel is our keeper; and|rous smaller domes of the city are not long in 

T although he leads us through dark and lone-'| filling up the outline of Rome. 

he proper and guarded education of our/some places, yet suffers no beast of prey to; The entrance by the Portadel Populi is ex- 
youth, claimed the increasing attention of our devour. My life, and all that moves within me, tremely beautiful, A large square, with ano-~ 
Yearly Meeting. The committee appointed by | hoe, under the pure seed, to wish thee well/ble fountain in the centre, and another on one 
lastYearly Meeting, produced an interestin through every trying dispensation, and sub-|side, having two churches exactly alike*front- 
’ 8\scribe myself, a lover of Zion’s children, andjing the gate, with the Pincian hill on the left 


report of their labours during the last year, |thy sincere friend, Wim Hunt. jwith its terraced carriage road, and statues, 











progress in this interesting testimony. 
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and basreliefs, offer at the very threshold a de- 
lightful sample of modern Rome. Whether 
because we had reduced our expectations to the 
lowest point, or for reasons more flattering to 
the ¢ity, we found our anticipations far behind 
the reality.—Modern Rome, on the first view 
Was a larger, better built, and a more pleasing 
place than we had been prepared to find it. It 
is common to compare Florence and Rome, to 
the disadvantage of the last. But we found 
little or no architectural beauty in Florence, 
while we found Rome full of it. The streets 
are indeed very irregulxr and somewhat nar- 
row, and nobody would think of praising their 
cleanliness, but the houses are lofty and sub- 
stantial, and not unworthy of the city to which 
they belong. But what city can disappoint! 
which contains as many and such fountains as | 
Rome? There is no square, however small,| 
without its fountain. The corners of the streets} 
are often rounded to admita statue which| 
adorns a basin perpetually flowing with water, | 
Every variety of form, every degree of richness! 
in statuary, and all sorts of utility, are exhibi-) 
ted in these fountains. A most copious supply 
of water keeps them running night and day.| 
It is said that when the Queen Dowager of| 
Sardinia first visited Rome, she supposed that 
the magnificent fountains in the Piazza of St. 
Peters were playing in her honor, and after 
having delighted herself with the spectacle for 
a few minutes, begged that this extraordinary 
waste of water might not be continued further! 

The noble remains of the old Roman aque- 
ducts show that the ancient inhabitants of the 
city knew the value of a lavish supply of wa- 
ter; and there is probably no city in the world 
which continues to have such an unmeasured 
abundance. It is amazing that so little use is 
made of the water for purifying the city. But 
the Romans are terribly afraid of dampness— 
they will not wet their streets for fear of the fe- 


ver, which we doubt not would be far less active, 


were cleanliness more common. Who thatre- 
members the fountain of Trevi, or the fountain 
of Paul V., does not hope to visit Rome again, | 
if only tosee them. An old tradition teaches 
that whoever drinks of the fountain of Trevi, 
will be sure to be in Rome again. We drank 
most heartily—though our hands formed the 
only cup—for the sake of the fountain, which 
is certainly the finest in the world. 

There is a grace and beauty about every- 
thing in Italy, of which modern Rome partakes 
largely. The general effect of the streets is 
exceedingly picturesque. Ornament is the 
rule and not the exception. Nothing that ad- 
mits of decoration, whether in edifices, the cos- 
tumes, orthe instruments of labor, is without it. 
If a man build a house, he is sure to have some 
classical or artistical facade, or door way, or 
staircase—or failing that, a pretty chimney top. 
So in costume, an unsophisticated Roman—we 
might say [talian—cannot dress in a common. 
place way. Instead of wearing his jacket in 
the ordinary way, he will throw it on one 
shoulder like a hussar’s coat, where it hangs 
as securely and gracefully as if a sculptor had 
hewn it out—a sash about his waist, a feather 
in his sugarloaf, hat; a coat of one color, 
breeches of another, stockings ofa third, anda 
sash and neckcloth of two more, make hima 
perfect painter’s pallet; and he will wear this 
costume with an air as naive as the dress 
is fascinating. The very rags in Italy are be- 
coming. A’ beggar’s limbs will be bound about 
with cords that the costumer of the theatre could 


not arrange more fancifully. ‘Io see these 
pictures moving over the pavement of St, 
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Peters, or lounging near the markets, or lying 
at full length upon the brim of the fountains, 
is a perpetual feast to the eye——an Italian crowd 
is the best show in the world! No cotton fac- 
tory can exceed the clack of their tongues— 
no wind-mill outdo the motions of their arms— 
no tailor’s rag-bag furnish a greater variety of 
colours; and Jet us add, that they seem as good 


LIGENCER. 


After some medical particulars, and an ac- 
count of certain fits to which she was liable, 
Mr. Dunn adds—* One of her first acts on re- 
covering from the fit had been to busy herself 
in picking the bedclothes, and as soon as she 
was able to sit up and to be dressed, she con- 
tinued the habit, by incessantly picking some 
portion of her dress; she seemed to want an 


|The only remaining 


natured as they are noisy. ‘The festa-days, of 
‘which four or five have occurred since we ar- 
rived, have afforded us the opportunity of see- 


occupation for her fingers, and accordingly 
part of an old straw bonnet was given to her, 
\which she pulled to pieces of great minuteness ; 
ing the people in their holiday trim. The al-|she was afterwards bountifully supplied with 
most complete absence of strangers at Rome,|roses; she picked off the leaves, and then tore 
during this hot season, makes the native popu-|them into the smallest particles imaginable. 
lation more prominent, and their peculiarities| A few days subsequently, she began forming 
le@ neutralized, We see pure, unadulterated upon the table, out of these minute particles, 
Rome ; and certainly the impression has been |rude figures of roses and othercommon garden 
a highly favorable one. u. w. B.  |flowers: she had never received any instructions 
jin drawing. 
| “Roses not being so plentiful in London, 
|waste paper and a pair of scissors were put 
\into her hands; and for some days she found 
Painful as the idea may appear, it seems |an occupation in cutting the paper into shreds ; 
certain that disease is one of the avenues by/after a time, these cuttings assumed rude 
which we are to approach a knowledge of the |figures and shapes, and more particularly the 
character ani functions of the human mind.|shapes made use of in patchwork. At length 
A curious light is thrown on the subject by she was su with the proper materials 
cases of suspension of the mental faculties for patchwork} and after some initiatory in- 
through the influence of shocks sustained by |struction, she took to her needle, and in good 
the nervous system. Mr. Dunn, surgeon,jearnest to this employment. She now labor- 
London, reported one such case of extraordi-jed incessantly at patchwork from morning till 
nary interest a few years ago; it «ppeared/night, and on Sundays and week-days, for she 
originally in the ‘Lancet,’ but we ‘have now knew no difference of days; nor could she be 
before us a reprint in the shape of a pamphlet. | made to comprehend the difference. She had 
The patient was a healthy young woman|no remembrance from day to day of what she 
and a dress-maker. While living with her{/had been doing on the day previous, and so 
grandfather, July 14, 1843, she accidently fell,every morning commenced de novo. Whatever 
into ariver which traverses the park of Lul-jshe began she continued while daylight last- 
lington in Kent. Rescued after a quarter ofjed, manifested no uneasiness for anything to 
an hour’s immersion, she was with difficulty |eat or drink, taking not the slightest heed of 
restored to life ; for several days she continued anything which was going on around her, but 


sensible, but indisposed; meanwhile she was|intent only on her patchwork. Occasional! 


'Vs 
removed to her home in London. On the|indeed, and not unfrequently two or three times 
eleventh day she was seized with a fit, which 


in the course of the day, she would have what 
kept her in a state of complete stupor for four 


her mother caHed her “fits.” Whilst intent 

hours, on the cessation of which it was found|upon her work, and without any external ex- 
that she was deprived of the power of speech |citing cause, her head would fall backward, 
and hearing, and the senses of taste and smell,|her eye-lids close, her arms and legs become 
and that her mental faculties were qnite be-\rigid, and her hands clenched. After a short 
numbed or paralised, giving no indication that|time, varying in extent from a few minutes to 
she recognised any of her friends about her.|half an hour or more, the muscles would be- 
j g media of communication|come relaxed, the eyes open, and she would 

with the external world were the senses of}resume her work, apparently unconscious that 
touch and vision. Her sensibility to objects|anything had happened. About this time she 
coming in contact with her was excessive, inso-| began to show indications of feeling interested 
much that the slightest touch would startle her.|in the figures of the flowers and buds, &c, 
When left quite still, she appeared to be lost/upon the silk, and other materials which are 
to everything that was passing round her.|made use of in patchwork. The perception of 
She did not even know her own mother, who|colors, and the exercise of the imitative faculty, 
attended upon her with the greatest assiduity | were the first evidences she exhibited of psychi- 
and kindness. Mr. Dunn goes on to state ;—/cal advancement in her present state. Although 
‘Her memory, and the power of associating|she had received a good plain education, and 
ideas, were quite gone. Wherever she was|had been very fond of books, now she could 
placed, there she remained throughout the day.|neither read nor write, nor even be made to 
She was very weak, but her bodily health was|comprehend the letters of the alphabet. All 
not much deranged ; the tongue was clean; the her former knowledge and past experience ap- 
skin moist; and the pulse quiet and regular ;| peared to be obliterated, or at least for the 
but the bowels sluggish, Her appetite was|time to be buried in oblivion, with one excep- 
good; but having neither taste nor smell, she tion—a feeling of dread or fright in connection 


—_—p— 


REMARKABLE CASE OF SUSPENSION OF THE 
MENTAL FACULTIES. 


. . . . 5 . 
ate alike indifferently whatever she was fed, with water; and she now began, de novo, like 


with, and took nauseous medicine as readily asa child, to acquire ideas, and to register experi- 
delicious viands. She required to be fed.\ence. Admitting that the senses are the only 
When I first saw her, she had no notion of inlets of all the materials of knowledge, it was 
taking the food that was placed before her;|not to be expected when in this abnormal 
but a few days atterwards, if a spoon was put|condition, with only the senses of sight and 
into her hands, and filled by her mother, and|touch in communion with the external world, 
conveyed fora few times to her mouth, she|that her progress could be otherwise than slow 
would afterwards go on by herseii until the|in the extreme. However, she evinced an 
whole was eaten.” interest in looking at pictures and prints— 


| 











more especially of flowers, trees, and animals ing the sledge hammers of the Titans instead of 
—but when shown a landscape in which there the opposing waves of an angry sea.” 

was a river, or the view of atroubled sea, she, The party proceeded daily with their explo- 
became instantly excited, and violently agitat- rations making topographical sketches as they 
ed,and one of her fits of spasmodic rigidity and went, until they reached the Southern extremity 
insensibility immediately followed. If the of the sea, where the most wonderful sight that 
picture were removed before the paroxysm had |they had yet seen, awaited them. 

subsided, she manifested no recollection of| ‘In passing the mountain of Uzdom (Sodom) 
what had taken place; but so great was the; we unexpectedly, and much to our astonish- 
feeling of dread or of fright associated with) ment,” says Lieut. Lynch, “saw a large round- 
water, that the sight of it in motion, its mere|ed, turret-shaped column, facing South-East, 
running from one vessel to another, made her) which proved to be of solid rock salt, capped 
shudder and tremble, and in the act of wash- with carbonate of lime, one mass of crystalliza- 
ing her hands they were merely placed in the tion. Mr. Dale took a sketch of it, and Dr. 
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should be also an exact multiple of the height 
of Jerusalem above it.” 

Another not less singular fact, in the opinion 
of Lieut. Lynch, is “ that the bottom of the Dead 
Sea forms two submerged plains, an elevated 
and a depressed one. The first, its Southern 
part, of slimy mud covered by a shallow bay ; 
the last its Northern and largest portion, of mud 
and incrustations and rectangular crystals of 
salt—at a great depth, with a narrow ravine 
running through it, corresponding with the bed 
of the river Jordan at one extremity, and the 
Waddy ‘el Jeib” or *« Wady withina Wady,’ at 
the other.” 





water.” Anderson and I landed with much difficulty, and) “The slimy ooze,” says Lieut. Maury “ upon 
In January 1844, six months after the acci-| procured specimens from it.” that plain at the bottom of the Dead Sea, will 
dent, she regained the sense of smell, and her| The party circumnavigated the lake, return-!not fail to remind the sacred historian of the 
mind began gradually to awake from its lethar-/ ed to their place of departure, and brought back |< slime pits’ in the vale, where were joined in 
gy. Being taken back from London to her|their boats in as complete order as they received | battle ‘ four kings with five?” 
grandfather's in the country, she showed no them at New York. They were all in fine| ij 
recognition of the place, but bounded with health. This is a specimen of the skill, system| 
delight at seeing the spring flowers, and even|and discipline of the American navy. No na-| 
began to express her feelings in articulate|tion in the world hassuch aservice. The time| 
language. A young man to whom she had js coming when it will give proofs of that fact! 
been formerly attached was now brought to! palpable to the most dull understanding. 
pay her daily visits; they pleased her, and she| Thanks to the good management of Lieut. 
was uneasy when any accident prevented them. Lynch, the whole cost of this scientific explora-| 
Thus matters went on till July, When her lover tion of the Dead Sea (except, of course, the cost! 
paying some attentions to another woman, she|of equipage and maintenance of the crew af 
manifested the passion of jealousy, and at’ the ship) was but seven hundred dollars. 
length on witnessing a particular scene be-| From the letters of Lieut. Lynch, quoted by! 
tween the young man and his new mistress, Lieut. Maury, we transcribe the following in- 
fell down in a fit, which her friends feared teresting facts elicited by the exploration:-— | 
would sprove fatal toher, Onthecontrary,! «The bottom of the Northern half of this sea| 
she awoke form it restored to the possession of js almost an entire plain. Its meridional lines at! 
her natural faculties and former knowledge,| a short distance from the shore scarce vary in| 
but without the slightest remembrance of any-\depth. The deepest soundings thus far, 188 
thing which had taken place in the interval fathoms, (1,128 feet.) Near the shore the bot-! 
from the invasion of the first fit up to the pre-| tom is generally an incrustation of salt, but the| 
sent time. She of course knew nuthing of the! intermediate one is soft mud with many rectan-| 
apostacy of her lover; and her mother judged gular crystals—mostly cubes—of pure salt. At And thou, who o’er thy friend’s low bier, 
it well to remove her back to London, without! one time Stellwager’s lead brought up nothing! 
any further disturbance to her mind from that put crystals. tin 
cause. In the course of a few weeks she at-| «The Southern half of the sea is as shallow 
tained to her usual health in all respects. She as the Northern one is deep, and for about one- 
had only lost a year of the memory of exist-| fourth of its entire length, the depth does not 
ence.—Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. exceed three fathoms, (18 feet.) Its Southern! 
ict bed has presented no crystals, but the shores are| 
U. 8. EXPEDITION TO THE DEAD SEA. /jined with incrustations of salt, and when we, 
According to an account of Lieut. Maury, in landed at Uzdom, in the space of an hour, our 
the Southern Literary Messenger, this expedi-| foot prints were coated with crystallization. 
tion was planned by Lieut. Lynch, and assented! « The opposite shores of the peninsula and 
to by the Secretary of the Navy in the spring of the West coast present evident marks of dis-| 
1847. The store ship “Supply” took out Lieut. | ruption. 
Lynch and two metallic boats as transports.) « There are unquestionably birds and insects 
These boats were carried over mountain gorges upon the shores, and ducks are sometimes upon| 
and precipices by the party appointed for the the sea, for we have seen them—but cannot de-| 
expedition, and on the Sth of April, 1848, they|tect any living thing within it; although the| 
were launched upon the sea of Galilee. The salt streams flowing into it contain salt fish. I 
Richmond Republican has condensed the inter-| feel sure that the results of this survey will fully 
esting article of Lieut. Maury as follows:— —_| sustain the scriptural account of the cities of the 
The navigation of the Jordan was found to be | plain.” 
most difficult and dangerous, from its frequent He thus speaks of Jordan: “ The Jordan, al- 
and fearful rapids. Lieut. Lynch solves the| though rapid and impetuous, is graceful in its 
secret of depression between Lake Tiberias and| windings and fringed with luxuriance, while its 
the Dead Sea by the tortuous course of the Jor-| waters are sweet, clear, cool and refreshing.” 
dan, which in a distance of sixty miles winds} After the survey of the sea, the party pro- 
through a course of two hundred miles. Within ceeded to determine the height of the moun- 
this distance Lieut. Lynch and his party plunged tains on the shore, and to run a level thence, via’ Yet far more resplendent than this is the scene 
down no less than twenty-seven threatening! Jerusalem, to the Mediterranean, They found| Of the good man approaching the confines of time ; 
rapids, besides many others of lessdescent. The| the summit of the West bank of the Dead Sea  AJi loving, all peaceful, all calm and serene, 
difference of level between the two seas is over! more than 1,000 feet above itssurface, and very) He passses away with a brightness sublime! 
a thousand feet. ‘nearly on a level with the Mediterranean. 
The water of the Jordan was sweet to within} “Tt is a curious fact,” says Lieut. Maury, He dies—but no pencil can ever display 
a few hundred yards of its mouth. The waters|«that the distance from the top to the bottom of; The splendor and glory that burst on his sight, 
of the sea were devoid of smell, but bitter, salt, the Dead Sea should measure the heights of its As, guided by angels, he speeds on his way, 


BLESSED ARE THEY THAT MOURN. 


BY WM. ©. BRYANT. 


O, deem not they are blest alone, 
Whose lives a peaceful tenor keep; 

The power who pities man has shown 
A blessing for the eyes that weep. 


The light of smiles shall fill again 
The lids that overflow with tears ; 

And weary hours of wo and pain 
Are promises of happier years. 


There is a day of sunny rest 
For every dark and troubled night ; 
And grief may hide an evening guest, 
But joy shall come with early light. 


Sheddest the bitter drops Mke rain, 
Hope that a brighter, happier sphere, 
Will give him to thy arms again. 


Nor let the good man's trust depart, 
Though life its common gifts deny ; 
Though with a pierced and broken heart, 
And spurned of men, he goes to die. 


For God has marked each sorrowing day, 
And numbered every secret tear ; 

And heaven’s long age of bliss shall pay 
For all His children suffer here. 


oe 


THE DEATH OF THE RIGHTEOUS 


How fair and lovely it is to behold 

The sun in its splendor approaching the West ; 
Its race is near run, ond refulgeut as gold, 

It glides through the ether, as hastening to rest. 


It sinks—bat in sinking "tis only to rise, 
Its splendor and glory afresh to display; 
It sets—but in other aud far distant skies 
It rises and reigns in the brightness of day. 


and nauseous. Upon entering it, the boats were) banks, the elevation of the Mediterranean, and Through the portals of praise to the temple of light- 


encountered by a gale, and “ it seemed as if the the difference of level between the bottom of 


. Wesleyan Magazine. 
bows, so dense was the water, were encounter- the two seas, and that the depth of the Dead Sea, anys Sa 
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LOOKING UNTO JESUS. 


It was no path of flowers, 

Which, through this world of ours, 
Beloved of the Father, thou didst tread; 

And shall we in dismay 

Shrink from the narrow way, 
When clouds and darkness are around it spread? 


O thou, who art our life, 
Be with us through the strife ; 
Thy holy head by earth’s fierce storms was bowed ; 
Raise thou our eyes above, 
To see a Father's love 
Beam, like a bow of promise, through the cloud. 


And, O, if thoughts of gloom 
Should hover o’er the tomb, 
That light of love our guiding star shall be ; 
Our spirits shall not dread 
The shadowy way to tread, 


Friend, Guardian, Savior, which doth lead to thee.| 


ep 


. | ® J 
« We are as safe at sea,—safer in the storm that God| 0XG> Just received, a few pounds of pure Caraccas 
|Chocolate, for invalids. 


sends us, than in a calm, when we are befriended by 
the world.” 


Hast thou heard the loud roar of the turbulent ocean, | 

When the wintry wind, over its bosom has passed, 

When the angry waves raged in their wildest commo- 
tion, 

And death seemed to rise on the wings of the blast ? 


Hast thou seen the frail bark imthat moment ofangnish, 
Now aloft on the billow, now whelmed in the surge, 
When the hopes of the bard toiling mariner Janguish, | 

And the hollow gale sounds in his ear like a dirge ?| 


‘ Tis the moment of mercy—his efforts all failing. | 


She appears, and the tempest subsides at her will | 

Her voice o’er the tumnlt of waves is prevailing, 

As she breathes the soft accents of «« Peace! be ye} 
still,’’ 


Go on then, thou sea beaten vessel; and borrow 
New light from this darkness, new hope from this 
fear, 
Let thy peril to day teach thee trust for to-morrow, 
In storm or in sunshine, thy Saviour is near. 


LAIN DRESS AND CLOAK MAKING. By 
Marr A. Saovrns, No. 103 N. 4th street above 
Noble. 
10th mo. 12. 4t. 


HOICE PLAIN GOODS.—We invite attention to, 
our stock of Plain Goods, which have been selected | 
with much care, to suit the wants of Friends 
Lupins made all wool de lains. 
“ neat styles de laines and cashmeres. 
Drab, brown and black lustres ana alpacas. 
Figured glace lustres, a new and desirable article 
French merinos, Indiana cashmeres, &c. 
A large assortment of plain shawls. 
Wide black silks, hosiery and gloves. 
Book muslias and hdkfs. Also a small lot of 
Very shear, extra size book muslin hdkfs. 
Cap stuffs, linen cambric and silk hdkfs. 
JOHNS & PAYNE, 
N. E. corner of Arch & Fourth. 


i 
| 
{ 


i 


' 


9 mo. 28. 


P 
| 


URNISHING GOODS.—We have lately fitted u 
an apartment exclusively for furnishing goods, an 
ere now prepared to offer at low prices the following : 
Cradle, crib and ironing blankets. 
9-4—10-4— 11-4 and 12-4 Whitney blankets. 
Marseilles quilts and coun nes. 
Barnsley and Irish sheetings, all widths. 
Pillow linens, table linens and cloths, napkins. 
Bureau covers, towelings and flannels. 
Dressed and undressed Irish linens, approved makes. 
JOHNS & PAYNE. 
9 mo. 28, N, E. corner Arch & Fourth. 


| 


| 


; 


' 
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| T,ALL AND WINTER GOODS.,— CHARLES 
ADAMS invites attention to his newly selected 


FREE PRODUCE STORE, 
7 REE LABOR DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES. 

Wholesale and Retail. and extensive stock of DRY GOODS, many of which 
Shirting and Sheeting muslins; heavy and fine. have been ordered expressly to suit the wants of 
Calico, different widths and qualities—various styles. “Friends,” and plain persons generally. 

Furniture Prints, Satin Stripes. 


i 


- The colors of the French merinos, cashmeres, merino 
Cap Crapes and Cap Lisse. | finish, paramettas, glossy alpacas, mouslin de laines and 
“Scotch,” “Manchester,” and Domestic Ginghams. _| queen cloths, are thought to be better than usual, and 
Apron and Furniture Checks. Cotton Handkerchiefs’ the prices very low. 

Cambric and paper Musiins, assorted colours. 
Cotton Twilled Pantaloon Stuffs, Suspenders. 
Canton and Summer flannels. Table Diaper. 
oths. 

Twilled Cotton bed-spreads and Ticking. 

Trish linens, warranted free from catton. 
Hosiery, knitting and sewing cotton. 


|” Plain style printed goods of different fabrics. 
black silks in great variety. 
UNSHRINKABLE FLANNELS, white, yellow, 
scarlet, drab and mixed, from course to very fine. 
Sheer book muslin, hdkfs., silk blind, bobbinet, &c. 


Satinets. Mouslin de lain, all wool. FURNISHING GOODS. 


Wadding and cotton laps. Umbrellas. C. A. constantly keeps a full supply for persons com- 
A variety of other articles produced wholly by Frex|mencing housekeeping or replenishing. 
ABOR, | Damask table cloths, napkins, linen sheeting, shirting 
0G"Expected in a few days, a general assortment of} and for pillows, toweling, &c., &c., have been purchased 
|fine hosiery—bleached and brown. |at aucticn, and are sold at less than importation cust. 
| Teas, carefully selected for families and stores. No. 79 Arch St., between 2d and Sd St, North side 
Refined loaf, crushed and pulverized sugar. | Philada. 
Brown sugar, of good quality, a great variety. | Plain style blanket shawls, the best assortment he ever 
Superior molasses, sugar house and West India. | offered, and other shawls generally. 
Coffee, (many kinds) chocolate, cocoa, rice, spices,| 9 mo. 23. 
confectionary, &c., &c. bance A 
" cas) -\ {7 HITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assont- 
Country merchants supplied | \ ment of extra Flour selected expressly for family 
| with free labour goods at advantageous prices, and fami-| yse constantly on hand agd for sale by 
lies, remote from depots of free goods, ordering in con-| CALEBSGLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
siderable quantities, will be furnished at low rates accord-| 4th mo. &th, ly. No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arch. 
} 
EW HAT STORE.—Kimber & Dickinson, No. 


ingly. Tenms Casu. 
A 
19 North Fourth Street, have opened and ofler for 
aps nent earns senna sale an entire new stock of Hats and Caps, made and 
OOKS FOR SCHOOLS.—T. E. CHAPMAN, 74 ‘trimmed in the best manner, the materials of which having 
north Fourth street, publishes the following works: | been purchased exclusively for Cash, they are prepared 
Elements of French and English Conversations, by |to furnish any article in their tine on the most reasonable 


John Perrin. terms 4 mo. 1,—+tf. 
Fables in French by M. Perrin. 


W oolley’s Copy Books, in five parts. 
Woolley’s Penmanship in four parts. 
Do, do. complete in one book. 
Do. Copy Slips, Nos. 1, 2,3 and 4. 


Glossy 
Cl 
| 


Oil, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


L 


GEORGE W. TAYLOR, 
N. W. corner Fifth and Cnerry Sts. 
Philadelphia, 6 mo. 29, 1848. 


| ¥ > EMOVAL.—-Emmor Kimber, Jr., informs his friends 
| § Wand customers that he has removed from No. 34 to 
No. 19 North Fourth 3t., nearly opposite his former 
‘place of business; and having for more than twenty 
School Records for Recitation and conduct. years paid particular attention to the manafacture of Plain 
City andCountry Spelling Book, by John Simmons. | Hats, feels confident that his experience in this branch of 


Arithmetical Tables on cards, for Public Schools. | business will.enable him to give his customers entire sa- 
The Remembrémeer, or. Fragments for Leisure Hours.  tisfaction. 4mo. 1—tf. 


Poetical Works and Essays of Elizabeth Margaret} eas carmlindich —_ 
Chandler. "7 C. JENKINS & CO,, Tea Dealers and Grocers 
The Friends’ Family, a book for children. ey. &. W. corner of Chestnut and Tweltth Street. En- 
Emblems of Nature, an instructive Juvenile work. | trance to Tea Store on Chestnut street, do., Grocery 
Also many useful and interesting works, suitable for) store, on ‘T'welfth street Qj One of this concern having 
libraries,, whichwill be sold at very low prices for cash.| been many years engaged in the Tea Trade in Canton, 
10th mo. Sth. _ | gives them particular facilities in that line, possessed by 
Wa rtep—A young man to take charge of a board- but few in any other establishment in this country. 
ing school for boys—he must be a Friend, or, Philadelphia, 4mo. 1 
rofessor with Friends. U i »g Tee) — ——-- 
Ped Apply ent etuonable references te-|-"NBOLTED WHEAT MEAL, CRACKED 
(J WHEAT, DRIED FRUIT, HAMS, DRIED 
BEEF, &c. &c., 20 be nad of 
CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
' 5thmo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arch. 


H. W. RIDGWAY, 
Near Crosswicks, Burlington! N. J. 
9th mo. 28th—é4t. 


NIONVILLE BOARDING SCHOOL FO 
GIRLS.--This seminary is pleasantly situated in 
Unionville, Chester Co., Pa., 9 miles south-west of West} 
Chester, and 16 miles north-west of Wilmington. 
he course of instruction comprises all the usual ‘to Mount Holly, about nine miles from each place. 
branches of a liberal English education, together with the The course of Tuition embraces all the important 
French language and drawing. This institution hasbeen | branches of a liberal English Edncation 
in successful operation for the last three years; and the| - . : ; 10tt th 
| next winter term will commence on the 13th of the 11th! oa wna mcr en ote half _ 
month, and embrace 22 weeks. Terms: For bearding.|* eee o oan ida f on a ” No 
washing and tuition $50, one-half payable in advance, |" ney a eae eee b ae : aeaatedl in 
Gio semelader of ‘the lect of thé conten. Yo extra | oz, charge, except $10, to such as are ins 
charges except for books and stationery. | Beewing. om 
References,—Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph Maxfield and| Principals. © Linn: 
Thomas L. Bonsall, Philada. Isaac Lippincott, Mery w eagpincett, 
CHARLES BUFFINGTON, Principal, Mary 8S. Lippincott. Edith Newlin. 
REBECCA W. MOORE, Teacher Assistant, Marguet L. Weeluen. 
10 mo. 5, 1848. , ; References,—Lippincott & Party, 8. W. corner of 


sian aes - Market and 2d streets, Phila., Amos Willits, New 
(Pgemon BOARDING SCHOOL FOR) york. Oth mo. 2 tt 


BOYS,—Is situated on the Crosswick’s road,|——— ~~ 
abeut three miles from Bordentown, N.J. The winter| TEACHER WANTED, for Friends school at By- 
term will commence on the 26th of 11th mo., 1848./ A berry. For further information apply to either of 
The course of instruction willembrace the usual branches | the Committee. 
of a practical English education. For particulars inquire | 

of the Principal, Henry W. Ridgwey, or of G. M. JUS-! 

TICE, No. 149 Market street, SAMUEL TOWNSEND, 
Baltimore, or M. 8, FOSTER, Trenton, N. J. 

10th mo, 12. 





gOORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS is located in the vicinity of the village 
of Moorestown on the Stage road leading from Camden 


Teachers. 


i 


Jacos Crayror, 
Exon Comtr, 
James Watrtow,! 
Nata. Ricuanpsox, 


| Byberry, 9th mo. 23, 1848, 





